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scious imitation of a past that I seem thereby to be reviving . . ,), that
mania which I rather indulgently exaggerated above is probably the
cause of the cold I caught, which made me, for the last ten days, and
with the aid of the bad weather, so doleful, so weak and dull, without
virtue, without desire for work, without enjoyment in living, without
joy. Nothing but the enveloping affection of my friends the Bussys
warms me somewhat and keeps me from despair (I am using this word,
moreover, in a solely privative sense, almost the equivalent of apathy).
Yes indeed, it is some time since I have lived through a succession of
duller and more colorless and less profitable days.

Not enough fervor to heat to the boiling-point my CEdipe, of which
I had taken out the fragments at the beginning of my stay here; barely
enough intelligence to be aware of its shortcomings. It is better to let
it lie, to await that exigence which only the most naturally produced
works of ait satisfy. Moreover, I like to compare this sleep to that of
the chrysalis; I like the production, the writing, to be like the rapid,
almost sudden bursting forth of an adult, an accomplished creature,
formed by slow and secret operations, which abruptly springs forth
like Minerva issuing armed from the brain of Jupiter. The coming to
light of a beautiful work of art is always accompanied, for the creator,
by surprise. Oh, how little I have surprised myself, for some time now!
Whence the little pleasure I take in living.

Read, with the greatest interest, The School for Scandal,5 which I
was both ashamed and happy not to have known before; then A Win-
ter's Tale, which I already knew very well but feared confusing with
Twelfth Night; then, for the first time in English, the wonderful Meas-
ure for Measure. Skimmed through a book by Grierson, interesting no
doubt, but repetitive. And reread Under Western Eyes in the excellent
translation by Neel. A masterful book, but one that smells a bit too
much of work and application; overconscientiousness (if I may say so)
on Conrad's part, in the continuity of outline. Even the latent irony
which one feels flowing through the book might have been, one feels,
lighter and more amused. Conrad unbends only to become prolix and
diffuse. The book is perfectly done, but without ease. One does not
know what deserves more admiration: the amazing subject, the fitting
together, the boldness of so difficult an undertaking, the patience in
the development of the story, the complete understanding and exhaust-
ing of the subject; and when one closes the book, the reader would
like to say to the author: And now let us rest a bit.

Much interested by the relationship I discover between Under
Western Eyes and Lord Jim. (I regret not having spoken of this with

5 Richard Brinsley Sheridan's comedy*